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What Do 42 Wars Add Up To? 


Less Than the Hardliners’ Global Struggle With the Evil Empire 


By Joanne Omang 


A LOT of references are being 
made in Washington to the 
42 wars, rebellions or civil 
uprisings supposedly going on 
around the world at this very mo- 
ment. This oddly precise number is 
being used by hard-liners to argue 
that the United States, intent on 
preventing world nuclear holocaust, 
has been outmaneuvered in the 
Third World by the Soviet Union. A 
planetful of one-alarm fires has 
started, they argue, and must be 
dealt with swiftly if the flames of 
Soviet conquest are not to sweep 
the world. 

Defense Secretary Caspar Wein- 
berger opened a January confer- 
ence on low-intensity warfare with 
this observation: “Tonight, one out 
of every four countries around the 
globe is at war ” Weinberger said. 
“In virtually every case, there is a 
mask on the face of war Be- 

hind the mask is the Soviet Union 
and those who do its bidding.” 

Lao Cherne. vice chairman of th e 
Foreign — Intelligence - 
Advisory Board, picked up the 
thought in a February speech to :he 
Defense Strate gy Forum in Wash- 
i ngton about intelligence require- 
ments for the late 1980s. “AmoniL 
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t he 42 current conflicts involving 
four million people engaged in wars, 
rebelliona-or civil uprisings, few 
natio ns have declared war upon an- 
other".” he said. “This ambiguity . . . 
pl aces a particular premium' upon 
effective intelligence . 

Speaking to the World Affairs 
Council of San Bernardino, Cal., in 
late January, Fred C. Ikle, under- 
secretary of defense for policy, not- 
ed that “For 40 years the world has 
been spared another global 
war Yet today, one out of ev- 

ery four countries around the globe 
is at war.” He said the “driving, or- 
ganizing force behind it all” is the 
Soviet Union. 

This means that "containment 
has been outflanked,” Ikle said in a 
recent interview, referring to the 
West’s policy of preventing Soviet 
expansion beyond Eastern Europe 


after World War II. “It worked in 
Europe and it worked in Korea, but 
it doesn’t work in the Third World. 

’ There have been other refer- 
ences to the 42 wars— by former 
United Nations Ambassador Jeane 
Kirkpatrick and Sen. David F. Du- 
renberger (R-Minn.), among oth- 
ers — but no one has spelled out just 
where the conflicts are. 

H ere is a list that is circulat- 
ing at the Defense Depart- 
ment, where no one person 
or office claims authorship. It was 
compiled from public sources and 
not from secret intelligence data, 
according ta department officials, 
who said the descriptions are only 
shorthand and are not intended as 
official pictures. 

The list is also not completely 
current, the sources said, and is 
subject to change without notice. “If 
I sat down and assembled a current 
list. I would be amazed if the num- 
ber were as low as 42,” Cherne 
said. 

Condensed, the list goes: 

■ Sub-Saharan Africa. 

Angola. Insurgency; high-inten- 
sity conflict. 

Botswana. Low-intensity conflict; 
cross-border operations involving 
South Africa. 

Burkina Faso. Intense conflict 
with Mali over border; ceasefire 
signed in early January 1986 
Central African Republic. Low-in- 
tensity conflict with dissidents in 
north and Chadian commandos. 

Chad. Insurgency; low-intensity 
conflict with southern commandos 
and Libyans. 

Ethiopia. Insurgency; high-inten- 
sity conflict with insurgents in Eri- 
terea and Tigre plus border con- 
frontations with Somalia. 

Lesotho. Cross-border operations 
with South Africa. 

Mali. Intense conflict with Bur- 
kina Faso over border; ceasefire 
signed in early January 1986. 

Mozambique. Insurgency; high- 
intensity conflict. 

Namibia. Low-intensity conflict 
with South Africa. 

Somalia. Low-intensity conflict 
with dissidents and border confron- 
tations with Ethiopia. 


South Africa. Low-intensity con- 
flict with insurgents. 

Sudan. Low-intensity conflict 
with dissidents in south. 

Uganda. Low-intensity conflict 
with dissidents. 

Zaire. Low-intensity conflict with 
dissidents in the east. 

Zimbabwe. Low-intensity conflict 
with dissidents in south. 

■ Asia and the Pacific. 

India. Border skirmishes with 
Pakistan. 

Pakistan. Small-unit actions on 
Indian border; problems with 
Afridis tribe; heavily armed ban dit^ 
and airspace violations by Afghan 
aircraft. 

Sri Lanka. Tamil insurgent ac- 
tivity. 

China. Conflict on border with 
the Soviet Union, and Vietnam. 

North and South Korea. Cross- 
border operations; intense psycho- 
logical warfare. 

Burma. Insurgent activity and 
problems with narcotics traffickers. 

Cambodia. Insurgents against 
Vietnamese and Republic of Kam- 
puchea forces. 

Indonesia. Insurgent activity; oc- 
casional border incidents with Pa- 
pua New Guinea. 

Laos. Problems with Hmong 
tribe, former Nationalist govern- 
ment troops, narcotics smugglers 
and bandits. 

Malaysia. Low-level Islamic dis- 
sidence. 

Papua New Guinea. Low-level 
border conflict with Indonesia. 

Philippines. Continued insurgent 
conflict. 

Vietnam. Forces occupying Cam- 
bodia and Laos are engaged in coun- 
terinsurgency. 

■ Western Europe. 

Ireland. Sectarian conflict. 

■ Warsaw Pact/ Eastern Eu- 
rope/ Mongolia/ Afghanistan. 

Afghanistan. Protracted conflict 
between Afghan resistance and So- 
viets/Karmal regime. 
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